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all of Mr. Harriman's more important operations, including the reorganiza- 
tion of the Union Pacific, the Alton transaction, the purchase of control in 
the Southern Pacific, the Northern Pacific "corner," and the Northern 
Securities merger, had been fully set forth in the newspapers, or litigated 
in the courts, and had been well known, not only to students, but to the 
general public for years. It cannot reasonably be supposed that the Presi- 
dent, throughout the period of his friendly association with Mr. Harriman, 
was wholly ignorant of them; and yet neither he nor the Interstate Commerce 
Commission took action upon them until after the quarrel in 1906. 

In order to show that Mr. Roosevelt did exercise some control over the 
Alton investigation, I shall have to call as a witness Professor William Z. 
Ripley, of Harvard University, who seems to have been present at the taking 
of testimony by the Interstate Commerce Commission in New York, and 
who, according to his own account, was " usually " allowed to cross-examine 
the witnesses. For some reason best known to himself, Professor Ripley 
wrote me a letter, on the 10th of March, 1916, to tell me what he was going 
to do to me in the April number of The North American Review. Sympa- 
thetically remarking that I " had perhaps floundered in affairs over my 
depth," he kindly explained to me that a certain prominent member of the 
"looting" syndicate was treated gently as a witness, and was allowed to 
give his testimony in the seclusion of a hotel room " because the Commission 
had received orders from Washington to apply the soft pedal." Of course 
no one in Washington could give the Commission " orders " except Theodore 
Roosevelt; and if he controlled the investigation in its later stages, there is 
a strong probability that he had something to do with it in the beginning. 
Inasmuch as the chief object of it had been attained by applying the loud 
pedal when Mr. Harriman was examined, perhaps the President thought 
it would be expedient to put on the soft pedal in examining the other mem- 
bers of the syndicate. I must say, however, in justice to Mr. Roosevelt, 
that Professor Ripley has been known, at times, to make wild statements, 
and this may be one of them. I certainly should not quote it if the two 
gentlemen named had not recently been in correspondence with regard to 
this very Alton matter. But if the statement is not true, Mr. Roosevelt has 
ground for a quarrel, on this point, with Mr. Ripley, not with me. I trust 
that he will not put the Harvard professor into the class of "undesirable 
citizens " merely because he told me that, in the Alton case, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, while sitting in New York, took its " orders " from 
Washington. 

George Kennan. 
New York City. 

A PLAN FOR A TARIFF COMMISSION 

Sir, — I have read with interest and profit the article by Professor F. W. 
Taussig in the February North American Review on " The Proposal for 
a Tariff Commission." The writer does not go into details as to the way: 
in which this tariff commission should be constituted, but his inclination \ 
toward a permanent commission is clearly manifested, and the conclusion 
which he reaches is that the aim of such commission should be to assist 
Congress in the intelligent and careful framing of tariff legislation. The 
question is left open — designedly, I suppose — as to how the commission 
ehall be constituted. 
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What would the people of this country say to a permanent tariff commis- 
sion which should have representatives of the manufacturers of all articles 
directly affected by the tariff, of transportation of all kinds, of those who 
till the soil, of financiers, of labor organizations, of university men, of 
members of the governmental departments which deal with the adminis- 
tration of tariff laws, of editors, publishers, teachers, missionaries and 
diplomats, and of military and naval officers? 

The commission would be large, but it would be representative. Professor 
Taussig speaks of the permanent commission having an excuse for its 
continued existence in the frequent changes of the tariff law which it would 
recommend. I would suggest that more changes be made in the commission, 
and fewer in the laws; that new blood, representing all lines of activity, be 
constantly infused into the commission, and that no one be allowed to 
remain on the commission long enough to feel that he was indispensable 
to it. A service of sixteen years in the Wisconsin State Senate, during the 
creation of most of the commissions that have been so much talked about, 
within and without the State, has led me to think that commissions made 
up of experts (so-called) are not the best guardians of our liberties. The 
field of the " expert " investigator is often, if not usually, far removed 
from that of the legislator or of the governmental administrator. 

Professor Taussig assumes that a scientific tariff can hardly be looked 
for. It will perforce be a series of concessions to expediency and policy. 
Through such a commission as I have suggested, entire publicity should 
be attained, and publicity would tend to create an active, intelligent public 
opinion, which is of vital importance. The commission should have authority 
to employ any expert needed for any kind of investigation, at home or 
abroad, that the commission might deem it desirable to make. The facts 
resulting from such investigations should be carefully preserved and tabu-, 
lated in such form as to be of general use, and of special value to Congress 
for expressing, in legislation, the tariff policy of the country. 

I am not so much concerned about the non-partisan character of the 
members of a tariff commission — that is, that the commission should be 
divided among the political parties of the country — as I am about its repre- 
sentative character. Men in all parties are engaged in almost every kind 
of business, and they are all out for the same thing. If we can have on this 
commission men of intelligence and integrity, who are in truth representa- 
tives of their various vocations, it is a matter of very little concern to me 
what particular party title they bear. 

I would have this commission serve without pay, but allow their reason- 
able expense for attendance on their duties. Appropriations for the work 
of the commission should be generous. The Government should provide the 
commission with permanent headquarters, but its methods and activities 
should be unhampered from without. Everything should be done in the 
broad light of day. It would be a sort of a continuous debate, conducted 
under the public eye, and never behind closed doors. 

I would not have the commission make recommendations to Congress, 
but would confine them to categorical statements of facts, based upon suffi- 
cient evidence to support their statements. An enlightened public opinion 
would look out for the form of the legislation. 

It would be a different kind of a commission from what we have been 
used to, but less likely, I think, to deteriorate in its personnel, as commissions 
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sometimes do, and less inclined to assume dictatorial airs (somewhat char- 
acteristic of expert commissions) or to tincture its utterances with any sort 
of doctrinal finality. 

I should expect such a commission, in the course of a few years, to do 
more toward getting the tariff out of politics than any other kind of com- 
mission that could be created. Let it be understood that this commission 
is created to dig up the facts, and then let Congress, in the presence of the 
people, face the facts and develop the needful lgislation. 

It seems to me that Professor Taussig's aim would be realized in a 
commission whose make-up and functions are as I have described. It would 
stand for an immediate purpose. It would at least get facts together as 
soon as possible, calculated to promote the interests of the business repre- 
sented on the commission, and bring that information to the attention of 
Congress without unnecessary delay. 

I believe the point is well taken by Professor Taussig in his article that 
any assistance that the commission can render to Congress will be more 
effective if devoted to a definite, known situation than if conducted along 
expert lines, abstractly or theoretically. 

I have included some unusual elements in this commission, to which I 
may refer briefly. Transportation of property and intelligence enters so 
largely into the problems of the manufacturer of today, that It cannot be 
left out of the account in adjusting tariff duties for manufacturing business 
conducted over such an extensive territory as the United States. 

We are talking about preparedness. Manufactured articles — high explo- 
sives and the like — are prime conditions of preparedness. It is important, 
therefore, that such lines of manufacturing as enter directly into the pro- 
duction of military supplies should be viewed from every standpoint, and 
especially with reference to our land and naval forces and their operations. 

Labor organizations are ever-present in this country, and their demands 
must be taken into account in adjusting tariffs. Any intelligent investigation 
of a question relating to the tariff must always give a hearing to the men 
who are affected by the tariff, and it is possible that labor has not been so 
much heard in the tariff debates as it should have been. 

On the other hand, we have heard so much about special interests, and 
selfishness, and subordination of the Government to the promotion of private 
enterprise and schemes, that we have become prejudiced against the captains 
of industry, for instance, and do ourselves the injustice of depriving our- 
selves of the means of knowledge which they possess. The men who make 
steel know more about steel than the men who talk about the steel-makers. 
The men who export oil products or agricultural implements, or any other 
article of export trade, presumably know more about the difficulties to be 
dealt with and the methods to be followed, if success is to be attained, than 
the others, who hold up their hands in holy horror lest they be contaminated 
by some plutocratic touch. 

I have mentioned also university members, editors, publishers, teachers, 
diplomats and missionaries, as peculiar agencies of instruction and publicity. 
They are diffusers of knowledge, and any tariff legislation that is wise for 
the United States must take into account all the relations of the United 
States outside, as well as all the economic conditions within the country. 
If I knew of any better publicity agents than these for the diffusion of 
intelligence, I would suggest them. 
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This commission is not proposed with reference merely to conditions 
that now exist, while the war goes on in Europe, but to such as may at any 
time prevail. Professor Taussig's proposal relates to a permanent tariff 
policy in this country, and it challenges the attention of our best statesmen, 
regardless of party affiliation. 

Of course, I am not oblivious to some objections that will be made to 
this plan of creating a tariff commission, but I do not think of any objection 
that is insurmountable. 

John M. Whitehead. 

P. S. Since writing the above letter, my attention has been called to 
a kindred thought expressed in Congress by Mr. Hill of Connecticut, in a 
speech on House bill No. 702, relating to a protective tariff on dye stuffs. 
Janesville, Wisconsin. 



WANTED FOE MEXICO : " INTELLIGENCE AND FIRMNESS " 

Sib, — The President is going to get our poor soldiers into a trap. You 
know it is almost impossible to get supplies to our men for more than a 
few hundred miles in the interior of that part of northern Mexico where 
Villa is now operating. Carranza won't let vis use the railways, so what 
will our men do if President Wilson keeps up bis do-as-little-as-possible 
plan? 

He does not understand the Mexican character or he would not take 
such awful chances. Whatever he does is done on too small a scale. When 
our gunboats were at Vera Cruz it would have been a small task to repair 
railways and reach Mexico City. From there, as we got railways repaired, 
•we could have taken all the other important points, meanwhile putting the 
Government on a sound financial basis. The capital is the strategic point 
for attack. 

But it will be harder to fight in the mountainous districts than anywhere 
else. And we have selected one of them (Villa's home district, at that) to 
send a handful of soldiers into. It is criminal ignorance to proceed in this 
way. Grant that Carranza were truly loyal to the United States, he cannot 
prevent his troops from deserting to Villa. With Mexican armies on all 
bides and the water supplies (springs, lakes, rivers) poisoned, what can our 
soldiers do if they get far enough from the base of supplies ? 

It would not be such a task to subdue Mexico and set her on her feet 
again if we went at it right, but we are going at it all wrong. What good 
will it do merely to catch Villa ? We have got to take hold of the financial 
end of that Government if we are ever to help the unfortunate masses who 
need help. 

And until we help them back to permanent peace we cannot hope for 
relief from anarchistic conditions on our border. What else can the starving 
people of that hapless country be expected to do but murder and rob? We 
have got to help ourselves by helping them. Our interests are all bound up 
together. Just having different customs and different colors of skin and 
different names for our respective countries cannot prevent the great Law 
of Brotherhood instituted by God from continuing to rule us just the same. 
And according to that, if we would rise in the scale of civilization our- 
selves, we have got to help our fellow men to rise with us: both individuals 
and nations. 



